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RECENT ACCESSIONS 



THE CHARLES M. SCHOTT, JR., 
COLLECTION. About two years ago, 
Charles M. Schott, Jr., a well-known ama- 
teur of this city, presented to the Museum 
the choicest objects in his collection of 
ancient firearms. The gift was accepted, 
and the Trustees willingly agreed that the 
objects should remain in Mr. Schott's 
custody so long as he desired. On Febru- 
ary 17 of this year, the death of Mr. Schott 
occurred, and the collection has now been 
transferred to the Museum. It will shortly 
be placed on exhibition in Gallery H 7. 
It consists of over a hundred objects, the 
remaining ones, including about seven 
hundred numbers, having been disposed of 
at public sale several months ago. The 
present collection consists mainly of a 
series of pistols of rare models and admir- 
able workmanship, dating from 1750 to 
1820, a period in which the series of the 
Museum has been practically unrepre- 
sented. Mr. Schott was a close student 
of a particular type of pistol, known as the 
"detonator," which supplanted the "flint- 
lock" and which in turn was superseded by 
the "percussion lock." It appeared dur- 
ing a short interval (about ten years) be- 
ginning about 1807. The present collec- 
tion is said to be the most complete in 
this restricted field. The Schott Collec- 
tion should also be mentioned for its series 
of early primers and powder horns, beau- 
tiful in design and execution. 

B. D. 



Gallery of the Classical Wing, with the 
Roman glass, since its chief interest to us 
lies in the fact that it was found with such 
glass vases and incidentally confirms the 
dates assigned to them. 

The amulet consists of a thin bronze 
foil, 4! inches long and if inches high, 
and was originally rolled to fit into a 
small cylindrical case (2|f inches long), 
also of bronze. The whole surface of the 
foil is covered with an inscription 1 in 
twelve lines, which tells us that this is a 
charm written by Sura, daughter of Sara, 
invoking protection for her unborn child 
and the children of all her children. Lines 
such as "Name of the Lord of the Abyss, 
Thou didst reveal thyself and didst speak 
with the righteous," "Sing praises the 
Holy Angels," "By the number of the 
Angel Shamshiel, number of the Angel 
Muriel, number of the Angel Gabriel, 
Uriel," show that it is a Jewish prayer 
couched in Biblical language. In places 
appear conventional figures supposed to 
represent magic seals. 

Such amulets were presumably worn on 
the person and were then buried with the 
dead as precious offerings. Besides the 
bronze foil with its bronze case we also 
acquired a small gold case ij inches long, 
elaborately ornamented with filigree decor- 
ation, which, however, contained no amu- 
let. These objects are said to have been 
found at Irbid in the Hauran, Syria. 

G. M. A. R. 



A Jewish Amulet of the Roman Pe- 
riod. A number of inscribed amulets 
have been found from time to time in tombs 
in Syria together with iridescent glass of 
the Roman period. 1 The inscriptions 
on these amulets are in Aramaic script 
and contain invocations for protection. 
They can be dated in the first centuries 
of the Christian era. An excellent ex- 
ample was acquired recently by the Mu- 
seum and is now exhibited in the Ninth 

^ee e. g. Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, 31, pp. 272 ff. 



Accessions in the Print Room. The 
Museum has received as gifts from Morti- 
mer L. Schiff and Felix M. Warburg, two 
little groups of unusually important 
Renaissance prints. Among them are Mo- 
cetto's Judith with the Head of Holofernes 
(B.i), Lucas Cranach's very rare engrav- 
ing of the Elector of Saxony praying to 
Saint Bartholomew (B. 3), Hans Baldung's 

1 1 want here to acknowledge my great obli- 
gation to Professor Charles C. Torrey of Yale 
University for his generous help in deciphering 
this inscription for us. 
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Witches' Sabbath (B. 55) in chiaroscuro, 
his Holy Family with Saint Anne (B. 6), 
and the extraordinarily rare woodcut of 
Ganymede by the anonymous Italian artist 
known from his signature as " I. B. and the 
Bird" (B. 3). 

Among the other important prints re- 
cently acquired by the Museum, there are 
the following copperplates: a little Adora- 
tion of the Magi by the Master E. S. (L. 
25) of which Professor Lehrs refers to but 
three other impressions; Schongauer's 
Saint George and the Dragon (B. 50); 



Egypt in Elzheimer's Manner (H. 266), 
and the first state of his Entombment in 
the Dark Manner (H. 282); the first state 
of Van Dyck's portrait of Snellincx (W. 10); 
a little group of beautiful early impressions 
of etchings by Giovanni Battista and Gi- 
ovanni Domenico Tiepolo; and thirty-four 
etchings by Charles A. Piatt. 

Among the woodcuts are proof impres- 
sions of eleven subjects from Diirer's Lite 
of the Virgin (B. 78, 79, 81, 83, 84, 85, 86, 
92, 93, 94, 95), his Woman of Babylon 
(B. 73), coat of arms of Michel Behaim 




INSCRIBED AMULET, BRONZE 
ROMAN PERIOD 



Israel van Meckenem's The Lovers (B. 
179); the anonymous primitive metal cut 
of The Lover (Schreiber 2877); Lucas 
of Leyden's David before Saul (B. 27); 
the first state of Barthel Beham's portrait 
of the Emperor Ferdinand (B. 61), of 
which Gustav Pauli lists but one other im- 
pression, and his portrait of Dr. Eck (B. 
64); Jacob Bink's portrait of King Chris- 
tian (P. 137); two more of the Florentine 
Broad Manner set known as the Life of the 
Virgin and of Christ (Hind 9 and 10), 
each of which, having at some time decor- 
ated an altar front, is heavily colored and 
surrounded by painted borders of flowers 
and fruit; the Hercules and Antaeus by some 
unknown engraver of the Mantegna School 
(B. 16); Marc Antonio's Mars, Venus and 
Love (B. 345) and his Two Fauns Carrying 
A Child (B. 230); Rembrandt's etchings 
of his Mother (Hind 1), the Adoration of 
the Shepherds (H. 273), Nude Woman 
Seated beside a Stove (H. 296), Saint Je- 
rome under a Willow Tree (H. 232), Christ 
and the Doctors (H. 257), the Flight into 



(B. 1 59), and Holy Family with Two Angels 
(B. 100); Cranach's Tournament with 
Samson and the Lion (B. 126); Hans Bald- 
ung's Saint Sebastian (B. 36); Hans Wecht- 
lin's chiaroscuros of Saint Sebastian (B. 5) 
and Alcon and the Serpent (B. 9); the little 
woodcut of the Philosopher (B. 318) long 
attributed to Rembrandt and now thought 
to be by Jan Livens; and a group of rub- 
bings and trial proofs of blocks by some of 
the better-known English wood engravers 
of the middle of the last century. 

Of the illustrated books recently ac- 
quired perhaps the most noteworthy are 
the Vitruvius printed at Como in 1521, 
the woodcuts in which played such an im- 
portant part in the history of Renaissance 
"ornament," the first edition of Hans Hol- 
bein's Old Testament illustrations, printed 
at Lyons in 1538, Hans Sebald Beham's 
Kunst und ler Buchlin of 1565, and Wendel 
Dietterlin's Architectura of 1598. There 
is also the edition of the Epistles of St. 
Jerome issued at Bale in 1497 by N. Kesler, 
which is famous for its frontispiece long 
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thought to be printed from the block de- 
signed by Diirer and used in the same pub- 
lisher's edition of the same book in 1492. 
Both editions are of such great rarity that 
it has only recently been discovered that 
the 1497 edition contains, not an impres- 
sion from the Diirer block, which is now 
preserved in the Museum at Bale, but an 



impression from another block copied 
very closely from it. The block used in 
1492 is celebrated as being the earliest 
woodcut undoubtedly by Diirer now known, 
and has given rise to the widely held and 
much debated theory that Diirer spent sev- 
eral of his youthful years at Bale working 
for the publishers there. W. M. I., Jr. 




THE FIFTH AVENUE HALL DURING A MUSEUM CONCERT 



NOTES 



A RECENT LOAN OF AMERICAN 
SILVER. At the eastern end of Gallery 
22, a rearrangement has been made in the 
cases of American silver, which has per- 
mitted the showing of some eighty-five 
pieces of American silver of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, lent by Francis 
P. Garvan. This representative group 
from Mr. Garvan's collection includes 
work of the best-known silversmiths of 
Boston, Newport, Albany, New York, 
and Philadelphia, and the designs of the 
individual pieces are in many cases typical 
of the style developed in those respective 
localities as an amalgamation of European 
influence and local taste. 

The largest group is that of the New 
England makers. Of the seventeen tank- 
ards in the collection, nine were made in 
Boston before the middle of the eighteenth 
century, and of these, a good proportion 
exhibit the flat lid, typical of the late seven- 
teenth or very early eighteenth century 
in New England. A group of five por- 
ringers shows a variety of pierced handles, 
the pieces being respectively by John 
Coney (1655-1722), Edward Winslow 
(1669-1753), John Noyes (1674-1749), 
Samuel Edwards (1 705-1 762), and Paul 
Revere (1735-1818), while the four bra- 
ziers by Jacob Hurd (1702- 1758) are par- 
ticularly interesting. The work of Paul 



Revere is shown in a pair of candlesticks, 
a pair of salts, a porringer, a tankard, a 
teapot, and a beaker. 

The New York pieces, while fewer in 
number, are very representative in design 
and decoration — the tankards with their 
twisted thumb pieces and bands of elabor- 
ate decoration above the base moldings, 
two fine teapots of Dutch inspiration, one 
of them by Peter Van Dyke (1 684-1 750), 
a small porringer by Bartholomew Schatts 
(1670- 1 758) with a pierced handle of very 
unusual design, and other smaller utensils 
for table use. The makers' names include 
many well known to collectors, such as 
Elias Pelletreau, Myer Myers, John 
Moulinar, John Brevoort, Benjamin Wyn- 
koop, and Adrian Bancker. 

Important in itself, this loan is also of 
interest in connection with the consider- 
able group of American silver assembled 
in the same gallery, which includes the 
loan collections of the Hon. A. T. Clear- 
water and of R. T. Haines Halsey, as well 
as two cases of silver made up of individual 
loans and objects owned by the Museum, 
and is significant of the quickened interest 
in American industrial arts on the part 
both of the collectors and of the public — 
an interest which the Museum has done 
much to foster and to justify. 

c. o. c. 
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